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Lono 
Among the scientific researches of modern 


Bacon 
times, the theory of acoustics, or the philosophy 
of sound, has engaged the diligent attention, and 
prompted the labors, of the most profound 
scholars in Europe. ‘The French and Germans 
have produced some valuable treatises, rich in 
thought, and repositing the results of much eu- 
rious investigation. In England also, and in Scot- 
land, men of genius and learning have toiled 
with great success in this department. 

The laws of sound, however, afford a field for 
the enterprising inquiries of the learned, so 
ample, that many parts of it are yet altogether 
New 


for the astonishment and delight of such as can 


unexplored. disclosures are to be made, 
enjoy the wonderful and pleasing arrangements, 
made by the Unseen Hand,—arrangements so 
intimately associated with the happiness of man. 

An admirable treatise on the production and 
propagation of sound, recently published by 
Charles J. B. Williams, M. D., 


so valuable an acces-ion to the stock of our works 


of Edinburgh, is 


on this subject, that some synopsis or brief 
account of his observations, it is believed, may 
be welcome to many patrons of the Minstrel. 

Solids, it has been generally said in writings 
on the doctrine of acoustics, are good conductors 
of sound; but this expression requires qualifica- 
tion, as the power of bodies to transmit sound is 
not absolute, like the properties of condneting 
heat or electricity, but relative to the matter and 
form of the body from which the sound directly 
proceeds. Thus, the ticking of a watch is trans- 
fe rred to the ear pe rfi etly through the longest piece 
of timber, but the sound of the voice or of a flute 
presses much more readily through the air. 

Dr. Williams, entering minutely into the na- 
ture and progress of the motions constituting 
sound in various bodies, states, that all matter is 
susceptible of sonorous vibrations, and, in general, 
this susceptibility is in proportion to the strength 
entitled 
‘molecular elasticity” in matter. By this phrase, 


and uniformity of what he has 


the 


he means that foree by which the molecules of a | 


body are held at a certain distance from each 
other, and resist any effort to displace them. 


Thus, says he, glass and steel may be said to | 


possess molecular elasticity in a powerful degree, 
because any external impulse is instantly com- 
municated f.om particle to particle throughout 
their whole mass, and it is not lost nor broken by 
the yielding or displacing of the molecules at 
the point struck. Air and other fluids, on the 
contrary, cannot be readily thrown into vibra- 
tions, unless the impulse be very forcible, or 
applied to some extent of surface, by which it 
becomes communicated to many particles at 
once. 


Dr. Young (in his Lectures, vol. i. p. 378,) con- 
sidering sound in a physiological sense, has de- 
fined it as motion of a certain velocity; but this 
view is readily shown to be incorrect, for the 
velocity of wind does not suffice to produce 
sound, unless it meets with obstacles, and the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, moving as they 
do with almost inde-cribable vy elocity, would then 
actually produce what is figuratively called ‘ the 
music of the spheres.” A far more exact physi- 
cal definition would be, as our author has re- 
marked, motion of a certain velocity, resisted with 
a certain force. 

The moving and resisting forces, acting in 
opposite ways, constitute the vibrations of sound, 
Such is the definition given by Dr. Williams. 
And Sir John F. W. Herschel, in his Essay on 
Sound, (art. 158,) published in the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana, says virtually the same. 

To have a distinct idea of the relative power 
of different conductors with regard to sound, we 
may take in contrast the relations of two which 
differ greatly,—stEEL and air. 


When a piece of steel, freely suspended, is | 


struck, the impulse is propagated through the 
particles in the manner just described, until it is 
expended in forcing them into an excursion at 
the opposite surface: then, their elasticity coming 
into play will determine their recoil with a simi- 
lar excursion on the other surface, and then back 
again, until finally the disturbing force is lost by 
friction. The continuance of the vibrations ‘and 
the production of a tone are here independent 
of surrounding bodies. In air, on the other hand, 
one element of molecular elasticity, attraction, is 
wanting ; hence, after an impulse has been ap- 
plied to a body of it, this fails to produce a con- 


tinued tone, without the aid of reflecting walls of 


some denser matter. 

Another remarkable difference between air and 
a sonorous solid is, that tones of volumes of the 
former become deeper in proportion to their size ; 
whilst, up to a certain limit, enlarging the bodies 
of solids increases the rapidity of their vibrations, 
The true 
cause of this, in the opinion of Dr. Williams, 
is, that in solids of small thickness, the impulse 


and therefore heightens their tones. 


is not expended, on reaching the opposite surface 
with the vibration proper to the material. Hence 
the impulse continues to operate, and forces the 
particles into an increased and therefore prolong- 
ed excursion, which, by causing further con- 
densation, augments their elastic force, and ena- 


bles them to overcome the impulse. The mass 


is thus, by the superiority of the impulse over | 


the combined normal resistance of the molecules 
of its diameter, brought under a new law, from 
which it derives its altered tones. If the impulse 
be infinite, this law will find its limit in masses 
of the thickness of a vibration or wave of sound 
in the matter, which of course varies with its 
compressibility. 
being efficiently reacted on by the proper elasti- 


In greater lengths, the impulse | 


| 


enough to increase the sphere of the vibration, 
passes on as a wave, alternated with a counter- 
wave of reaction. 

Such is the case with the longitudinal vibra- 
tions of rods, as illustrated by Chladni; and the 
same remarks are applicable to the various sim- 
ple sounds of solid bars, balls, plates, bells, and 
even wires and cords,—the molecular elasticity 
being brought, in these last, into uniform force 
by extraneous tension. 

Air, as our author properly observes, is a bad 
conductor of the vibrations of solids, and solids 
are much worse conductors of the vibrations of 
air than air itself. The very different molecular 
elasticity of these two classes of matter, is the 
obyious reason of this. 

The principle of sounding-boards of musical 
instruments may thus be illustrated; and hence 
the best mode of overcoming the difficulty of 
the transfer of vibrations from one medium to 
another, is a very interesting topic for investiga- 
tion. Thinning a sonorous solid, as before ob- 
served, increases the sphere of its vibrations, 
and therefore their power of affecting the air; 
and provided that attention be paid to the direc- 
tion of the vibrations, a similar effect is obtained 
by connecting the sonorous solid, (a tuning-fork, 
for instance,) with an extended surface of thin 
metal of the same elasticity. Such a metallic 
sounding-board greatly increases the sound, and 
when the ear is applied to it, is found to do so as 
much as a wooden one; but it is greatly inferior 
to this in extent of excursive vibration, and conse- 
quently in the volume of sound which it sends 
through the air. It is capable, moreover, of pro- 
ducing sounds of its own, that injure the purity of 
the original note. The superior power of wood 
in this respect, as the medium of transfer, will 
thus be manifest. Finely fibred rir-woop, as the 
experiments of Chladni show, conducts sound 
along its fibres with nearly the same facility and 
velocity as steel. Such great molecular elasticity 
enables it to receive the slightest or most rapid 
vibrating solid; 


uniformly from 


vibrations a 
whilst from its lightness or small inertia, these be- 
come sufficiently excursive to take full effeet on 
the air. No new or interfering sounds can be 
produced on the wood itself, because its want of 
uniform density across the grain would absorb or 
destroy any vibrations, in a direction different 
from those of the sonorous bar or cord communi- 
cating with it. 

The labors of Savart and Wheatstone have 
thrown much light on the influence of the Form 
their but 
hitherto, the marertat has been in too great a 


of sounding-boards and POSITION } 


measure overlooked. Makers of musical instru- 
ments, did they derive from our subject the very 
profitable hints which it suggests, might make 
new and considerable advances in their art, and 
essentially contribute to the cause of musical 
science. 

It is the legitimate aim of philosophical re- 


city of the material, and not continuing long | searches, to shed light on what may subserve the 
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object of life, and its enjoymeuts. In those ar- | sume cases have appeared to affect even those | At length it was observed, the king, awaking 


rangements of an Over-ruling Prov idence, who 
has so wonderfully disposed all things, that there | 
isa benevolent design visible throughout the natu- } 
ral world, we may well de light to see his hand, 
and trace minutely the mysterious connection | 
between causes and effects. None of these are 


more interesting to the cur ous investigator, than 





the production and propagation of sound; and 


we therefore propose to continue this subject, 








and to present, on anotwer occasion, some of 
those results in regard/to it, at which modern 
science has ¢ ed F SIGMA. 
SI I\CTIONS. 
) L, i i 
ROM ( 


In the Philosophical Magazine for May, 1806, 


we find that several of the medical lite 





ti on the 
contiuent, are ul present engaged in making In- 
quiries and experiments upon the influence of 
music in the cure of diseases. The learn d Dus- 
aux is said to lead the ban P 
amateurs and cognescenti. 

The subject having excited my curiosity, 
though I since have found that it is no new dis- 
covery, the reader ought to receive indulgently 
the profit of my discove ries; all which I do not 
wish to pass on him for more than they are 
worth. 


} 


There is a curious article in Dr. Burney’s Iis- 
tory of Music, ‘On the Medicinal Powers attri- | 
buted to Music by the Ancients,’ which he derived 
from the learned labors of a modern physician, M. 
Burette, who doubtless could play a tune to, as 
well as prescribe one to his patient. He con- 
ceives that music can relieve the pains of 
sciatica, and that independent of the greater or 
less skill of the musician; by flattering the ear 
and diverting the attention, and occasioning cer- 
tain vibrations of the nerves, it can remove those 
obstructions which occasion this disorder. M. 


Burette, and many modern physicians and plil- 





1as the nower 


osophe rs, have believed that music | 
of affecting the mind, and the whole nervous sys- 
tem, so as to give a temporary relief in certain 
diseases, and even a radical cure. Dr. Mairan, 
Bianchini, and other respectable names, have 
pursued the same career. But the ancients re- 
cord miracles! 

Some vears azo. the Rev, Dr. Mitchell of 
Brighthelmstone, wrote a dissertation :—‘* De 
{rte Medendi apn l Pri 


Carminum,’ printed for 





par; but whether this lear 
or jocular, more than one critic has not been a 
to resolve ine. [suspect it to bea satire on the 
parade of learning of certain German eruditi, 
who prove any point by the weakest analogies 
and the most fanciful conceits. ‘The following 
surmmary will convey an idea of this dissertation: 
Amongst barbarous or half-civilized nations. 
diseases have been generally attributed to the 
influence of evil spirits. The depression of 
mind which is generally attendant on sickness, 
and the delirium accompanying certain stages of 
disease, seein to have been considered as espe- 
cially denoting the immediate influence of a de- 
mon. ‘The effect of music in raising the energies 
of the mind, or what we commonly call animal 
spirits, was obvious to early observation. Its 
power of attracting strong attention, may in 
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FAMILY MINSTREL. 














who labored under a considerable degree of | from his stupor, seemed to listen: on the next 
mental disorder. ‘The accompanying depression | day tears were seen starting in his eyes; the day 
of mind was considered as a part of the disease, after he ordered the door of his chamber to be 
perhaps rightly enough, and music was pre- left open ;—and at length the perturbed spirit en- 
scribed as a remedy to remove the symptoms, | tirely Jeft our modern Saul, and the medicinal 
when experience had not ascertained the proba- voice of Farinelli effected what no other medicine 
ble cause. Homer, whose heroes exhibit high | could. 

passions, but not refined manners, represents I now prepare to give the reader some facts, 
the Grecian Army as employing musie to stay which he may consider as a trial of credulity :— 


the raging of the pl 





The Jewish nation, | their authorities are, however, not contemptible. 





i 
in the time of King David, appear not to have | Naturalists assert, that animals and birds, as well 
been much farther advanced in civilization; ac- | as ‘ knotted oaks,’ as Congreve informs us, are 
cordingly we find David ¢ mployed in his youth, sensible to the charms of music. This may serve 
to remove the mental derangement of Saul by | as an instance :—An officer was confined in the 


rye ° ? =* ] +} 
hisharp. ‘T'he method of cure was suggested as | Bastile. He begged the governor to permit him 
a common one in those days, by Saul's servants; | the use of his lute, to soften, by the harmonies of 
Pay t 


nd the success is not mentioned as a miracle his instrument, the rigors of his prison. At the 


. . _ 7 — . eae } _ 
Pindar, with poetic license, speaks of AZsculapius | ena of a few days, this modern Orpheus, playing 








healing acute disorders with soothing songs; but { on his lute, was g atly astonished to see frisking 
Esculapius, whether man or deity, or between | out of tveir holes great numbers of mice; and 
both, is a physician of the days of barbarism and descending from their woven | itions, crowds 
fable. Pliny scouts the idea that music should | of spiders, who formed a circle about him, while 





affect real bodily injury, but quotes Homer on | he continned playing bis soul-subduing instru- 
the subject; mentions Theophrastus as suggest- | ment. [fis surprise was at first so great, that he 
ing a tune for the eure of the hip gont was petrified with astonishment; when having 





{ ‘ } ro ae KK agen, ee the 
as entertaining a fancy that it had a ceased to play, the 


assembly, who did not come 





when limbs were eut of joint, and, to see his pevson, but to hear his instrument, im- 


thought it good for the gout. Aulus Gellius | mediate 


} 


ly broke up. As he had a great dislike 
cites a work cf Theophrastus, which recom- | to spiders, it was two days before he ventured 


mends music as a specific for the bite of a viper. | again to touch his instrument. At length, having 
Boyle and Shakspeare mention the effects of | conquered, for the novelty of his company, his 
music super vesicam. Kircher’s ‘ Musurgia,’ | dislike of them, he recommenced his concert, 


and Swinburne’s Travels, relate the effects of | when the assembly was by far more numerous 


music on those who are bitten by the tarantula. | than at first; and in the course of farther time 
Sir W. Temple seems to have given credit to | he found himself surrounded by more than a 
} 


the stories of the power of music over diseases. | hundred musical amateurs. Waving thus sue- 


The ancients indeed record miracles; at least | ceeded in attracting this company, he treache- 
none in ‘the golden legend’ appear to be more | rously contrived to get rid of them at his will. 


so than the tales they relate of the medicinal | For this purpose he begged the keeper to give 
powers of music. A ‘ever is removed byasong, | hima cat, which he putin a cage, and let loose 
and deafness is cured by a trumpet, and the pes- | at the very instant when the little hairy people 


tilence is chased away by the sweetness ofa har- | were most entranced by the Orphean skill he 


monious lyre. That deaf people can hear best in | dis} layed. 
a great noise, is a fact alleged by some moderns, The Abb* Olivet has described an amusement 
' 
I 


in favor of the ancient story of curing deafness | of Pelisson during his confinement in the Bas- 


by atrumpet. Dr. Willis tells us, says Dr. Bur- | tile. which consisted in feeding a spider which 
y, of a lady who could hear only while a drum | he discovered forming its web in the corner of 





was beating, insomuch that her husband, the ac- | the small window. For some time he placed his 
} 


count says, hired a drummer as her servant, in ies at the edge, while his val t, who was with 


A e: little by little, the 


order to enjoy the pleasure of her conversation 








Music and th Ww says the used itself to nenish the sound of 
lively Vienenl de May to the trument, and issned from its hole to run 
| th of t ody and t sist t] h its prey. Thus ealling it always by 
Sesiiiation wb thes Claes vapors, same sound, and placing the flies at a still 

nd open the vy is so that the action of per- | 8" ater distance, he succeeded, after several 
spiration is freer. He tells a story of a person months, to drill the spider by regular exercise, 
of distinetion, who assured him, that once being | 8° that it at length never failed appearing at the 
suddenly seized by violent illness, instead of a | fitst sound to seize on the fly provided for it, 
consultation of physicians, he immediately called | CVE On! knees of the prisoner. 

1 band of musicians, and their violins played 30 Marville has given us the following curious 
well in his inside, that his bowels pecame per- | — cdote on this subject. He says, that doubt- 
fectly in tune, and in a few hours were har- | ™ the truth of those who say it is natural for us 


; . | > sic spec | . Ps 
moniously becaimed. I once heard a story of to Jove music, especially the sound of instru- 
1 


Farinelli, the famous singer, who was sent for to | ents, and that beasts themselves are touched 


Madrid, to try the effect of his magical voice on | With«it, being one day in the country L inquired 


the King of Spain. His Majesty was buried in | into the truth; and, while a man was playing on 


. . . i » orine.* . ’ , runt: . a 
the profoundest melancholy : nothing could raise the trump marine,* made my observations on a 


an emotion in him; he lived ina total oblivion of |... ee a : \ tateeen 
: : : i t } ‘ar tke isc al u I napet ns: nent, 
life; he sat in a darkened chamber, entirely given | , 1 rarro k, and I 


he thick string, me unted ona 
up to the most distressing kindof madness. The | bridze, which is firm on one side, and tremulous on the 


physicians ordered Farinelli at first to sing in an | "et: It is played with a bow, by the right hand, the 
: . . thumb of the left hand being pressed on the string ts 
outer room; and for the first day or two this was | . eee oe > a : 
; : ? } sound resembles that of a trumpet, and hence its name. 

done, without any effect on the royal patient. 


Ep. 
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cat, a dog, a horse, an ass, a hind, cows, stnall | 
birds, and a cock and hens, who were in a yard 
nnder a window on which I was leaning. I did 
not perceive that the cat was the least affected, 
and I even judged, by her air, that she would 
have given all the instruments in the world fora 
mouse, sleeping in the sun all the time ; the horse 
stopped short from time to time beior the win- 
dow, raising his head up now and then, as he | 
was feeding on the grass; the dog continued for 

| | 


above an hour seated on his hind legs, looking 


ateadfastly at the player; the ass did not discover 
the least indication of his being touched, eating 
his thistles peaceably; the hind lifted up her 
large wide ears, and seemed very attentive; t 
cows slept a little, and after gazing, as though 
they had been acquainted with us, went forward ; 


some little birds that were in an aviary, and 





others on the trees and bushes, almost tore thei 
little throats with singing; but the « x, wi 
minded only his hens who were solely employ- 
ed in scraping a hboring dunghill, did n 
show in any manner that they took the least plea- 
sure in hearing the trump marine. 

A modern traveller is, that he | re- 
pe ‘dly obse d int id of ‘I f t 
the lizards are attracted by the notes of mu 
and that he has rn danumber of them by 
the powers of nstruinent. Ife tells us also, 
that when the negroes catch them, for food, they 
accompany the ch » by whistling some tur 


which has always the effect of drawing great 


numbers towards them. Stedman, in his expe- 
dition to Surinam. describes certain sibyls among 
the negroes, who among several singular 
tices, can charm or ire down from the ti 
certaim serpents, Who ll wreath about the arms, 
neck and breast of the p tended yreere 
listening to h vo The sacred writer 
speak of the charm ro i te ‘! ; 
and nothing no vorious, than that t 
stern Indians will 1 houses em 
venomous snakes, by charming them with t 


sound of a flute, which calls them out of th 


holes. These anecdotes, which may startle some, 
seem to be fully confirmed by Sir William Jone 
in his curious dissertation on the musical modes 


of the Hindoos 
After food, when the operations of digestion 


and absorption give so uch employment to tl 





vessels, that a teinporary state of mental repo 
must be found, ¢ specially in hot climates. essen- 
tial to health, it seems reasonable to believe that 
a few acreeable airs, either heard or played wi 
Ou EeE Tort, mus have all the ryod eff ts of sle p, 
and none of its disadvantages; putiing the soul 
in tune, as Milton says, for any sub lent ex- 
ertion; an experiment often successfully mad 


by mys lf. I have been assured by a credible 


eye-witness, t two wild antelopes used often 
to come from their woods to the I lace where a 
more sauvage beast, Sirajuddaulah, entertained 


himself with concerts, and that they listened to 
the strains with an appearance of pleasure, till 
the monster, in whose soul there was no mus 


shot one of then to display his archery. A learn- 


ed native told me, that he had frequently seen 
the most venomous and malignant snakes leave 
their holes upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, 
as he supposed, gave them peculiar delight. An 
intelligent Persian declared, he has more than 
once been present, when a celebrated lutenist, 
surnamed Bulbul, (i e. the nightingale,) was 
playing to a large company, in a grove near 





Schiraz, where he distinctly saw the nightingales 
try to vie with the musician, sometimes warbling 
on the trees, sometimes fluttering from branch to 
branch, as if they wished to approach the instru- 
ment, and at length dropping on the ground in a 
kind of ecstasy, from which they were soon 
raised, he assured me, by a change of the mode. 

Jackson of Exeter, in reply to the question of 
Dryden, ‘ What passion cannot music raise or 
quell?’ sarcastically returns, ‘ What passion car 





music raise or quell?’ Wonld nota savage, who 
had never listened to a musical instrument, feel 
certain emotions at listening to one for the first 


time? But civilized man is, no doubt, passion- 





alec 


ed by association ef ideas, as all plec es 
of national music evidently prove. 


The Ranz des Vaches,t mentioned by Rous- 














al mm position has su a 
pow ‘ ss, und impresse 
them v nt ad re to return to their 
own ¢ it is forbidden to be pl Li 
the Sw ments, in the French serv on 
pain of deat There i so a Secotcu tun 
ns ot ¢ N i 
t ‘ Calabria, a 
| nd regiment, whet 
ed the French sted 
himself on their right, and remained in his soli- 
tary situation during the w e of the battle, e1 
( raging the men W i ! t H 
charging-tune; and actually upon the ret t and 


complete rout of the French, changed it to an- 











} . sralle »ol { + + ast ’ ‘ 
other, equally celebrated in Scotland, upon the 

treat of and victory over emy. His next- 
hand irded him so well that he es- 

st ' 
cap MIs ¥ th rit Of the * Last 
een ee } “2 } 
whiDecrel Who iniused courag mong his cou 
trymen, by possessing it in so animated a deg 
1so venerable a char 
ril M R {LLI 
AND HISTORY 
Che eelebrated song of t 
sof tl French Rev i 

io te 


by M. Joserpn RovGet pe 1’ 
ficer in the engineer corps 
in the French Revolution, wi 


iting the vulgar songs in 





the struggle then going on 


song and the music in one n 


called L’Offrande a la Libert 





received its present nat 
publicly sung by the Mar 
in 1792. 

It became the national song of the French pa- 
triots and warriors, and was famous through Eu- 
rope and America. The tune is peculiarly ex- 


citing. It was suppressed, of course, under the 





inpire and the Bourbons; but the Revolution 


of 1830 called it up anew, and it has since b 


‘come 
the national song of the French patriots. The 
King of the French has bestowed on its¢ omposer, 
who was about seventy years old at the time of 


! 


the last revolution, having been born in 1760, a 








pension of 1500 francs from his private purse. 
M. Rouget de l'Isle had been wounded at 

| beron, and persecuted by the terrorists, 
whom he had escaped by flying into Germany. 
| —Encyclopadia Americana. 


t It isour purpose to give, in a fi 





strel, a particular account of this celebrated national air, 


and also to print the music in our pages.—Ep 








ON INDISTINCT PRONUNCIATION, 
[PROM TNE VERMO CHRONICLE.) 

The object in setting music to words and sing- 
ing them is, to excite the feelings, and prepare 
the mind to fix itself more attentively upon any 
subject that may be presented. The design in 
setting words to music is, to direct the mind or 
feelings, when excited, towards a definite object. 
I am far from believing that the feeling produced 
by music of any kind, even that which is called 
he most solemn, is necessarily a devotional feel- 
ing. When we listen to the majestic strains of 
the organ, or the deep-toned peals of “‘ the church- 
a NG bell,” by th association of ide ~onr mw nds 
may ve directed tow the Gop of the Sabbat 


and a devotion | feeling produced. The same 





























i 
may be efiected to ny kind ¢ 
music, wh \ lave n yuned to heat 
only in the sar But m of vocal 
mu to excite that of feeling which is 
expressed the wo it why are word 
Ss » tl l ? ut Vv ¢ t object be 
ecom hed, if not one wot ne or ot 
lin 1a hyme \ od ? I ask an 
person who h ! vores n the sul 
ject of ti ) wiica Vv y, witnhou 
having ook | re him, wl r, 1m most cases 
he | been able t rd I ngle line, ¢ 
| ( isfacto l ! And Task f er- 
more, 1 f m ¢ he has not given 
up the attem] hopeless, and concluded te 
consider the time employed in singing, rather a 
a cessation than a continuation of divine wot 
ship? I < the more con ily upor tl 
subjec e eve pel h, V ho is not hard 
of h ning tell ther words are d necthy 
pronounced satisfy himself whether I mag- 
nify th | But itis: quite easy to 
cern t pi points of failure. In order to 
ren t | t, let us take for example 
ilver-Sti i ling the cl 
vord s | the lips ome 
sand teache singing, who en 
n, may t 3 pi ( 
if I 
| attention, and a thorough stretch 
on, a ! ! rtain that 
. ne aici 
é ¢ ine t le, we shall sea 
of the t rs, aS Y Im ¢ v.a eu 
the, are not I co I be- 
longing t ( r ) ar to tl 
word suce two more rds are join- 
ed together words € of ¢ llable are « 
vided; and many | r 1d re 
duced. If, in ver, ( I e lett i 
not pronounced at whicl frequently tl 
who, IT ask, can rtain the subject of t! 
words? Wert t well mpt to decipher 
the Fevptian hieroglyphic Now I ask agai 
wha i com 1 by this music, that 
might ymplished more efiectually by 
go 1d instrumental music? But where is there a 
Christian, who would not tremble ie thought 





of substituting instrumental music for vocal, in 

| the sanctuary? 

{ Perhaps I have wrong impressions upon this 
subject. If I have, I wish to be corrected. But 


what does St. Paul mean, when he says, (1 Cor. 
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xiv. 15,)—I will pray with the Spirit, and J will 
pray with the understanding also; I will sing 
with the Spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also? Have we any reason to believe 
that he thought it any better to sing in AN UN- 
KNOWN TONGUF, than to PRAY IN AN UNKNOWN 
toxave? Might we not as well sing words in 
Latin, Greek or Arabic, as in English, if we do 
not pronounce them? Would we employ or 
suffer a minister to pray, or preach to us in a 
foreign language? Let those whose business it 


| 


is, ponder well this subject. PHILOMOUSAS. 


MUsic OF TITE BLIND 


P I \ I 
rHik PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 
For the Instruction of the Blind, in Philadelphia. 


One of the most important, mteresting na 


pleasing features of the establishment, is the in 
troduction and scientific cultivation of music— 
that divine art, of which the great Ge) n Re- 
former, Luther, was wont to say, tl t was 
next to the Gospel, the best thing to drive away 


the dey il. 


This branch of education is entirely under the 





management of Mr. Adolph Smit so a Ger 
man, well known to th t sof Phil 
asa gentieman in every resp t, and s nel 
nent music norsupet l juirements,t \ S 
indefatigable exertions, no small s Vs 1) 
prosperity of t st nis du It is 
t ( to e tou ng t I nd 
heal hvinn sung Dv tour or six vor I 
the pupus, W col t ss ! 
it ig imal y ) so 
the instrumental pertor neces ol ) ten 
twelve boys, pla gf on V ious nmstrut S 
and producing concert seldom surpassed in 
point of nice and spirited execution, the « 
ol W l s j ‘ } 

in 1 ie ~ t } 

ie ch ol l I 

The obstacles nt a 
blind th eau 3 
Ww rel ! ( 

ind af Is f 

ind endearing | . 

nd it 1 1 

perseverance ir.s 

Ww s Mr. Fi ( 

the pupils i ; 
gentlemen al t nd 
blessings and g th ‘ 


best reward 
Such is the t fan 
) ls fair to peco one of irs n } t 


the noble key-s 


ht 


its probably through the whole Union 


DR. PEPUSCH. 


Dr. Burvey, in his celebrated History of 


Music, says, spe iking of Dr. Pepus¢ h:—** In 
one of my visits to this venerable master, very 
early in life, he gave me a short lesson which 
made so dee p an impression upon me, that [long 
endeavored to practise it:—‘ When I was a 
young man,’ said he, ‘I determined never to go 
to bed at night till I knew something that I did 
not know in the morning.’ 


PEB PAMULY WIISTRZbe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Our f ] Middleba Co who ha nt us an 
y rin " find our apology 
ng its he vs 
effo ) fas i effor 
If y ‘ ( 
ot 
( P F. L. I 
I 
W I 
J The article on the “ Philosophy of the 
Hun n Voie - which we promised to insert in 
our present number, is necessarily deferred until 
the next. In consequence of an unavoidable de- 
prepay on of the yood cuts, with 
\ ! mus ce nied We are happy 
welDg to sunnlyv its place. by an articl Ss 
pp I ( si tin our first pag 
rO NEW Slt SCRIBERS 
VW regret, that e cannot promptly t 
ae ! r our first numbe It is out of 1 
Butweu n 1 to iss nother edit 
when we for Litto ho Wish om 
men \ 
ro ruil LERGY 
rol rec tl oh tl r nme ‘ 
rit \ I \ scl ’ 
| » us iring the e« 
' 4 
nt : WniV sal \r 
we ) e our i mn to sem ( of 


furnish us name ) ree subs 


) c { N 7 I t TORS 
Wh y EPNconY ‘ ribut 

f I re rnit 

I I con i { s 

to ‘ l set ¢ 
t] 
\] ‘ ) ‘ ) ! 
I I ‘ 
( Mi kit 
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y ' tru uur « s l ) 
1 ! nage of our co 
( mein tw { 1 « t 
) ir 
Wi { wr ol wv brother Kx rs, to 
g ( ) s propos 
i EW MUSIC 
lhrough the interest of a friend, we have been 
fur |, by “a Ifebrew of the Hebrews,” with 
icelebrated Jewish Saci d Song It is in seore 


irranged for three voices, with accon paniments 
for the piano-forte and thwee flutes; and it will, 
we doubt not, be thought by the patrons of our 
work, to be a valuable contribution to our pages. 
[t shall soon ippear. 

Much of the Musie’ of the European Syna- 
gogues, especially in Germany and Holland, is 


said to be rich in the choicest harmonies; and 
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there is, in some of it which we have heard, a 
striking originality and beauty of modulation, 
which we would rejoice to see introduced into 
our sacred services. 


MUSICAL ANNIVERSARY. 

While deeply interested in the religious anni- 
versaries, which have filled our city with the glow 
of a devout enthusiasm, and kindled in the hearts 
of many thousands the most ardent zeal for 
Christ and the Chureh, we have been led to 
think, that a happy influence would be exerted 
by a High Festival of Sacred Music. In the 
divine service of the sanctuary, in the social 
meeting, and at the domestic fire-side, it forms se 
essential and delightful a part of Christian duty, 


that we think the subject may be urged with 


great propriety, as well deserving the considera 


tion of Gop’s yp ople . We see no reason why i 


Musicar Union may not be formed. The intelli 


cence Which might thus be collected from every 


rter of the globe, the benign etlects which 





intght be announced of Sacred Minstrelsv, and 


the juent appeals which, with the sanctions of 
Crod oF ¢ f pre se, mieht be made in its behalf 
n eus to propose the topie now, and to de- 
( e our intention of pursuing it at a future pe- 
! ° We shall be |] ippy, mm the mean tine, to 
learn the views of such Mus | Conventions or 
Societies as mav be favorable to our proposition : 
pews 
! e sh cheer y give place, m our co 
ums, to y commnut nu Which may ably 
nel yue ouly ival the cause 
she Wi gf in ove \ naive bee Dy} 
I 1 SOU movements al ready ro 
<s on this s ee ned \ have ist been in 
iw t nmi iring nl li tor 
| l i Lave iz We iit 
uel wil we ! mentioned the su ( 
1 WEEKS Site { t oul ws would ) 
onded id such ] 1 cien 
l | ted, to re Wh \ pal | 
! I ¢ I ( iN 
An = ich ' 
= - li ity duec 
We | heard of it 
We 
nitiine x 
i 1 es such 
an mere 
l Mi | i t i 
! I ‘ ». Ou r 
i % % j i i 
) ! f mn t! rainy 
for W t | 1 not u 
n ! itt it} 
ent itor to the uppo treasures of the 


! | ‘ +} 5 
work. Our disappointment, therefore, was very 
"ad, Wile howe open if specimen numl- 
} ‘ > an ‘ ‘ 
ber of our auxiliary, anticipated with so much 


hopeful promise, and found almost nothing of 





iat we had so earnestly expected, With the 


reality in our hands, the il 





ision vanished. 


After the editor’s introduction, we found, in 





stead of elaborate and learned articles of a 
high order, no less than ricur short and very 
cursory contributions in the compass of the first 
NINE PAGES, and, under the head of “ Miscella- 
neous,” three items, one of which is a Review of 
Porter’s Cyclopedia, another (signed Kenaniah) 
is a paper on the Traits of Musical History, and 
the third is a page of short notices of six new 
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publications, three of which are works issued by | 
the editor himself. The only article which affords 
us any of the satisfaction we looked for, is that 
signed ‘Kenaniah.’ We expected, perhaps, too 
much; and are therefore the more sadly disap- 


pointed. 
The typographical execution of the work, also, 
is very bad. Under any circumstances, it ought 





tu be less faulty, to admit “ posses” for possess, 
‘pannel’ for panel, “the principle performer’ 
for the principal performer, “ oritorial” for ora- 
torial, ‘‘ smoothe” for smooth, “ uopn” for upon, 


&c. &e. Proper names also are very inaccu- 
rate; suchas “ Jeduthan” for Jeduthun, “ Ros- 
seau” for Rousseau, &c. Commas are often 
omitted, much to the detriment of the meaning 
of a phrase. Sometimes a sentence ends with- 
out a period, as in page 1, (the second sentence, ) 
page 10, (the first paragraph,) and pages 17, 
18, Ke. Sometimes, as in p. 7, line 21, a sen- 


tence begins with a small letter, instead of a 


We might 


greatly multiply our list of 
such gross inaccuracies, for we have noted very 
nany more. But we hope that the editor has 


ilready evidence enough, to induce him to keep 


more careful w h of his proof-reader. Above 


hope that the plural number of a word 


not be unnecessarily ascompanied with an 


stroph s **Hemans’” for Hemans, in p. 4. 





We intended to add something, on the editor’s 
jntroduction ul the professed object of the 
Magazine; but we shall await the appearance 
f another number, before we conclude our pro- 
posed 1 rks. This much, however, we feel 
ound to state, that unless the work better tusti- 
ies its pretensions, we cannot regard it an acqui- 

nto tl ( to | h tl editor says it is 
1 Mag ne appre uted to 
= if i 
1 practice of Music,” and one 
hhas “long 1adesideratum.” <A scien- 
ory is indeed wanted, 
nd \ it no Important work; but 
Meir nd for 
is cert y, to say the least, not 
f \\ { ie tn Ml to rect 
Iu ( I ‘I ; tr l tol l 
f ' llany. Only let it propose 
. 4 1 trnea ¢ 
i s I D It IC. 
i 1 l country aspil I 
n the subject of Sacred Mu 
! i look for th st favorabl 
s It | lready produced its effects, ina 
al ft n rn) eec!| S- 
yas to ind hem to act tinctly 
= be { 

In the Directory for Worship. anthorized by 
ie@ General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, is found the following section: 


The Synod of Pittsburgh, at one of its meet- 





es, some months sinee, passed this additional 


recommendation : 


W 1 (x S an important 
) ) v 1 t valu e 

m t « lwherea 

i elm I ive t ¢ tio 
Ww Si R d t 
i eco ( 1 ) iF ( h 


Sessions, to take such order on the subject, as may be most 
likely to awaken the interests of the pious in general, and 


secure the aid of competent, pious teachers, and whatever 


else may promote the interests of tis important part of | 


religious worship.” 

If the example given by such proceedings 
should be followed, and the councils of the 
Church throughout our land should thus legis- 
late upon “ this important part of public wor- 
ship,” there would be soon diffused abroad a 
correct taste, and an ardent love, for the ‘ music 
of the sanctuary.’ It was well said by Luruer, 
that ‘* Sacred Harmony is one of the fairest and 
most glorious gilts of Gop.”” And when used in 
the sanctuary, free from the distortions of bad 
taste and want of discipline, it is a hallowed 
means of grace, breathing forth the devout fer- 
vors of such as worship Gop’ in spirit and in 
truth, and kindling in the soul the flame of piety. 
We trust, that we may soon record the fact, that 
in every part of our country, Religion will give 
its high sanction to “‘ one of the fairest and most 
glorious gilts of Gop.” 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


N. Y¥. Sacrepo Music Sociery.—The new 
Oratorio, mentioned in our last, entitled “ The 
1 by Mr. C. E. 


composed 
Horn, and p rformed by the Sacred Musie So- 








Remission of Sin, 
ciety on Thursday evening, May 7th, we were 
unable to attend. We understand, however, 
that it is soon to be repeated ; and we propose 
devoting particular attention to the details of the 
performance, as we are ambitious to foster, to 
the utmost of our power, the efforts of genius 


among ourselves. 


Oratorio at Bostrox.—An Oratorio was given 
by the Choir of the Boston Academy of Musie, 
in Bowdoin-street Church, on Thursday evening, 
April 30th. The musie was chiefly new, com- 

ie 


prising extracts from the *‘ Oratorio of David, 


by Chevalier Neukomm, who is deserved!y 


ranked among the most eminent composers of 
the present day. The editor of the New Eng- 
land Spectator speaks very favorably of the per- 
! Ha COMIC! s ( I nd de- 
corum” preserved throughout the ex ses 
ittention and set sness of the audience,” the 
ible execution of the music, th id us ** ar- 
ingement and yninent of the voices,”’ th 
superior excelle prit il performers 





» creat accuracy of time and tune, and the eflve- 





tive accomp uent of the organ. TT stl 

t li tits ¢ ri l id ‘ ! Isl 

cAN be performed as well without as ith aid fron 

' Tw . .’? 1] 1 

the Turatre 3” and he proves his remai 
b: ; 

which seem to be b tan idicious, that 


Boston Academy is exerting a most whole- 
some influence on the publi 

Oratorio at Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The Musical 
Fund Society it this pl ‘e, gave an Oratorio 
on Thursday evening, April 30th, which was 
well attended, and performed with great effect. 
Certain parts of Haydn's “ Creation” are said 


bly executed.” The dis- 


to have been “ admira 
crimination which the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Saturday Evening Visiter has shown, in his cri- 
tical notice of the performance, evinces his abili- 
ty to form a correct judgment of it, and we 
therefore insert the more readily his concluding 
words: “Such a rich musical treat we seldom, 
if ever, have had in the west.” 
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[COMMUNICATED.] 


JUVENILE CONCERT. 

[| The efforts at present made in our city, to advance the 
cause of music among the young, will no doubt produce 
the happiest results. We hail with pleasure every new 
auxiliary in the work, and hope that the anticipations of 


our correspondent may be fully realized. —Eb. } 


A Concert of sacred music was lately given 
in the Rev. Mr. Baldwin’s church, corner of 
Broome and Ridge streets. By far the greater 
number of voices were those of children taught 
by Mr. Asner Jones. They were assisted by 
the choir of that church, and several individuals 
from other choirs. On account of the great 
number of children, the character of the singing 
could not but partake af those peculiarities, which 
are inseparable from juvenile performances.— 
Keeping this in mind, we think that every real 
friend of sacred music must have been gratified 
with this exhibition of youthful proficiency. 

Having been present at some of the prepara- 
tory instructions and rehearsals, we are*enabled 


to say, that the great majority of the children are 


well acquainted with the scale and notation of 


music, and read plain Psalmody with great fa- 
cility. 

The proceeds of the concert, are to be appro- 
priated to the continuance of primary instruction 
to the youth of the congregation. This is a con- 
sistent course. Instruction must be continued, 
if permanent good is to result from it, in this as 
in other branches of edueation. 

We have no doubt, that we speak the feelings 
of the hearers generally, when we s iy, that the 
performances exceeded expectation. Itisarule 
which is founded upon the nature of sounds, 
that the higher we ascend in the seale, the softer 
should be the note, [s mand. } This rule is too 

1 


often violated by old singers, and no wonder that 


young ones commit the same error. In clear 











and distinet a ition, the children excelled 
and in keeping good time. We were present 
not long since at a rele by amateurs, where 
only two connected words w made intelligible 

ning. Weh l'stened too, with 

ile, the usual portion of a Psalm was 
sung by some of the best instructed choirs, with- 
out our being able to make ont single | 


We venture to predict an entire change in 
1) 


prone opmion, in respect to juvenie instruction 
in music. And such an exhibition of proficiency 
in the s¢ l } yvoune c] = sas t ( here 
men ! W l } to 
earry irl > We OL wus reto mt n 
those boast lavs of s¢ id skill, which 
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A Hymn: 








Drop down, ye heav’ns, and pour a flood of glory; 
Ye shades of death, the dawn of life approaches; 

Mortals shall learn the uiusic of thy goodness, 

O Gop, our Saviour. 


had “HIGH OVER THE HEAVEN OF HEAVENS.” 


SUNG BY A SELECT CHOIR, AT THE CHATITAM-STREET CHAPEL, DURING THE RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES OF THE PRESENT WEEK 
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Rise from the dust, array’d in Godlike beauty, 
O, Solyma! Immortal joys await thee ; 
See guilty man burst from his shades of darkness, 


Crown’d with salvation. 
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THE VERNAL SONG. 


[The following Song is from the collection used at the German Juvenile Schools for the cultivation of Music. Tho words here published, were 
composed expressly for this air, and are from the pen of one of our musical friends in this city.] 
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2. 3. 4. . 
Licht from him is beaming everv where ; Pleasure echoes—echoes far and near ; Gop, the maker of us, all is near ; N 
Dancing o’er the verdant mountain, From the green bank deck’d with flowers, All defending, guiding, shielding— 
Sparkling in the limpid fountain ; Sunny hills and pleasant bowers ;— Author He of every blessing ;— 
Light and joy are smiling every where, Pleasure echoes—echoes far and near. Gop, the giver of them all, is here. 
‘CHILDREN OF THE HEAVENLY KING.” 
A Homn 
/ FROM ZEUNER'S “NEW VILLAGE HARMONY.” 
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1. Chiildren of the heavenly King, As we journey, let us sing; Sing the Saviour’s wor-thy praise, Glorious in his works and ways! 
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, 2. 3. 4. 
‘ We are trav’lling home to Gon, Banish’d once, by sin betray’d, Lord! obedient we will go, 
: In the way the fathers trod ; Christ our advocate was made ; Gladly leaving all below ; 
They are hap py now, and we Pardon’d now, no more we roam, Only thou our leader be, 


Soon their happiness shall see. Christ conducts us to our home. And we still will follow thee! 
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MISCELLANIES. 


FOR TH FAMILY MINSTRI 

TIE HAPPY FAMILY 
About three years ago, in the month of Sep- 
tember, | took a tour for the benefit of my sister, 
who had been for some time in a debilitated state. 
Our progress was slow, but very pleasant, as we 


the beautiful farming towns 





in the westerly part of Massachusetts. J 





» rich 
harvest fields, and the pleuteousness that abound- 
ed all around us wasa cheering scene; and that, 
with the exercise, the bracing air and the social 
turn of the good people into whose society we 
oceasionally fell, had a highly beneficial effect 
upon the uth and spirits of my invalid sister. 

One afternoon, it was on Saturday, we had 


passed over a considerable length of way with- 


out seeing a single dwelling. I perceive 1 that 
my horse suddenly went lame, and on examin 

tion I found he had lost a shoe. But the very 
first house we came to was that of a blacksmith. 


Here we alighted for the purpose of having t 
! 


horse shod, which was attended to by the honest 


mechanic, while [conducted Mary into the house. 





And now we found a true specimen of New Eng- 
land benevolence, neatness and industry. \ 
mother and daughter were busy in finishing the 


domestic business of the week, and getting things 

















in readiness for the approaching Lord’s day. We 
were conducted into as neat a parlor as the 
city can boast of, but in nothing extravagant 
There was an inviting cheerfulness upon ti 
countenane h peaceful inmate {when 
we informe n that we were w rers and 
far from ho ro cu } on 
gained our | $ VW he man ¢ 1e i ) 
fo our hors Ss) vy, Mary sed 
a \ ito l ‘ ! moment beto iould 
set of] nN It re seems to me said 
kind lady I vou better not proceed any 
farther to nigh It is five miles toa p how 
uid the young wo 1 appears to be quite fee 
ble \ gla pte their kin Ta tiol 

1 reed to? hover night wit 

ino \ ) to 1 vy the surrou ig 
scenery rd | ! n one ol e neig rs 
that our | eks 1 was none other than 
a deacon of th h, of high respect y 
You ve of ) | harbo s | vu 
formant for sno family of kinder feel 
nes, than of « con Coles yrth’s ! | 
think, Sn fore you leave them you find 
that they h ! ouly kind hearts it als 
sound heads 

When [I returned, Mary had risen, was 
engaged ina pleasant chit-chat with Mrs. C. and 
her daughter. We felt perfectly at home: the 
business of » week was closed, and the f mily, 
consisting of the deacon and wife, two sons and 
daughter, sat « n with us 1 parion in 
gave us full evidence of the truth of what 


their neighbors said of them We were asto- 
nished to tind them excellent historians, and 


pr tty well versed in our common liter iry topies 





itics Of the day they discussed quite 
readily, repeating the public speeches with much 
accuracy; and when the subject of religion was 
introduced, we were astonished to see with what 
facility they could quote scripture. At length 
the close of the evening drew near, and the wor- 
thy deacon remarked, that the hour for devotion 
had arrived. Caroline,” said he to his daugh- 


ter, ‘‘we shall want your assistance in a hymn.” 
) ) 


| 
i 


She then repaired to a little chamber organ in 
the room, which We had not before observed. It 
was a sweet and mellow-toned instrument. We 
were provided with hymn-books ; the deacon di- 
rected our attention to Watts’ beautiful hymn on 
retirement : ® 

“My Goi, | tm 

A stran rto myself and thee,” &c., 
Mercer, an excellent tune in the Bridgewater 
Collection, was the tune selected. Caroline 
played a prelude highly appropriate, and the 
singing commenced ; and the coincidence of time, 
tune, and the sentiment and feeling were such, 
that it seemed asifwe had been translated into the 
regions of the blessed in Heaven! The hymn 
was closed, and then commenced the prayer. It 


was an humble, fervent ejaculation, in which the 


thong 


ht, or freedom of utterance, and the per- 
formance might well serve as a model for any 


of our divines. ‘ What a h 


rv, heavenly fa- 





mily!’ remarked Mary, when we were sepa- 
rating for retirement and repose 
Morning came, and brought with it again the 


sweet siniles of this lovely family. It was the 
sacred Day of Rest, and their day for sacramental 
communion, to which circtimstance the various 


family devotional exercises of the mornings 





relation. One of the sons was called upon to 


read a chapter, and he selected, with great pro- 
priety, that most interesting one, the last chap- 
ter of Luke, where the story is told of the Sa- 
viour’s journey to Emmaus, in company with 
Cleoph sand his companton, but was unknown 
to them, until he disclosed himselfat supper. I 
do not ve it could have been read with more 
pathos and propriety. And new was sung by 
this little group of worshipping Christians, the 


excellent hymn on the Ascension: 
- jl 
to the tune of Iarts, with much true devotion 


The performance was easy, unattended with the 





st degree of theatrical affectation n fact, it 
was ht rvor that gay i¢ nmpulse ; the words 

re distine uttered, and the tones sweet and 
clear, espec y tho of Caroline, Voice 
was one of the finest sopranos I ever heard. 
And no gain the praye) cended to | ven 
with a ut ardor nd it s d as if this 

man of Gor vas direct ! red by the 
Holy One of Israel! 

We tarried with this interesting family through 
the dav, and until Monday morning. Tattended 
( 1, and here again L w highly gratified 

bet sie 1 exercises The pastor was 
th devotional; his discourse was appropriate 
nd the singing was such, as became sacred 
worship. The singers evidently sung to please 


r Maker, rather than the congre gation. 





On Monday morning we departed from this 


family which had so complet ly won our hearts, 
ind deemed the circumstance of losing a shoe 
from our horse’s foot while on this journey, by 
no means a misfortune. ‘It is Religion that 
brings peace and happiness into the domestic 
circle,” said Mary. 


DELACARMEN. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


t grace attain’d, or knowledge won, 


In following afier Gop ? 


FAMILY MINSTREL. 


heart was fully engaged; there was no want of 





THE LAST JOURNEY 

Michaud, in ltis description of an Egyptian 
funeral procession, which he met on its way to 
the cemetery of Rosetta, says,—‘ The procession 
we saw pass, stopped before certain houses, and 
sometimes receded a few steps. I was told that 
the dead stopped thus before the door of their 
friends, to bid them a last farewell, and before 
those of their enemics, to effect a reconciliation be- 


fore they parted forever.’—[ Corresp. a’ Orient. ] 
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Curse man now 
Mark! i pallid brow 

Wh et! 
Pardon lp ilaway 
Then—wace not war with clay 


Pardon—forget.” 


Now his Jast labor’s done ! 
Now, now the goal is won! 
Oh, Grave! we come. 
Seal up this precious dust— 
Land of the good and just, 
Take the soul home! 
Brackw. Mac 









